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torj; and the improvements required for the development
of the trade of the great West with the seaboard, are
regarded by this Conference as subjects of the highest
importance to the federated Provinces, and shall be
prosecuted at the earliest possible period that the state of
the finances will permit/
Fortunately, British Columbia was anxious to join forces
with the Dominion. Vancouver Isla-nd had been leased in
1843 to the Hudson Bay Company. That company,
intent upon the fur trade, s&w in settlements a natural
enemy. Nevertheless, the advantages of Vancouver Island
for the purposes of colonization were too manifest for the
reluctance of the company to prevent its development. On
the mainland gold was discovered in the bed of the Fraser
River in 1856, and from this time there set in a constant
stream of immigration. At first, British Columbia, as it
was named at the suggestion of Queen Victoria, and
Vancouver Island were under the same Governor, but the
interests of their populations seemed to be different, and,
when a form of Constitution was given British Columbia in
1858, it was separated from Vancouver Island. The two
Colonies were, however, again placed under a common
government by an Act of Parliament of 1866. The popu-
lation was as yet very small, and, to a great extent,
migratory, so that the Home Government was unable to
introduce responsible or even representative government.
British Columbia was quick to recognize the significance of
the passing of the British North America Act. In January,
1868, an unofficial memorial was presented to the Dominion
Government, which suggested terms on which union would
be acceptable. Such a union was desirable on many grounds,
both financial and political; but a strong inducement was
the expectation of a transcontinental waggon-road from
Lake Superior to the point on the Lower Fraser river
whence it was navigable, within a period of two years
after joining the Confederation. The acquisition by the